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Variety ’s the very spice of life, 


That gives it all its flavour. CowPer. 
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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio- 
LIFE OF COMMODORE EDWARD PREBLE. 
(Continued.) 

The American navy has seldom had op- 
portunity to gain renown. It seems proper 
im recounting the lives of her commanders 
to indulge in more detail than would be to- 
lerated in the biographical notices of naval 
men belonging to a nation long known in 
the annals of maritime warfare. We have 
dwelt on the particulars of this attack on 
Tripoli as a display of the penetration and 
energy of the commodore, and his power of 
infusing his own spirit of heroism into his 
officers and meri. We value this achievement 
as a proof that our countrymen are equi! to 
the highest kind of naval courage. As might 
be expected, it made a powerful impression 
on the minds of the enemy. The burning of 
the Philadelphia could not fail to make the 
bashaw and his people apprehend something 
serious from the present commander. When 
the squadron was seen standing in, however, 
he affected contempt, and surveying them 
from his palace, observed, “ they will mark 
their distance for tacking; they are a sort of 
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nation of merchants, and that by taking their 
ships and men we should get great ransoms. 
Instead of this, their Preble pays us a coin 
of shot, shells, and hard blows, and sent a 
Decatur in a dark night with a band of chris- 
tian dogs, fierce and cruel as the tyger, who 
killed our brothers and burnt our ships be- 
fore our eyes. 

On the 5th of August the commodore pre- 
vailed on a French privateer wiich had left 
Tripoli that morning, to return with 14 
wounded Tripolines whose wounds had been 
carefully dressed, and whom the commodore 
sent with a letter to the bashaw’s minister. 
These prisoners it is said informed the prince 
that the Americans in ‘battle were fiercer 
than lions, but im the treatment of their cap- 
tives were even more kind than the mussul- 
man. The barbarian at first misunderstood 
the motive of sending these men, but after- 
wards professed to be pleased with the act 
and said if he took any wounded unaricank 
they should be likewise returned; but he 
would not restore any of the Philadelphia’s 
crew. On the 7th the privateer returned 
with a letter from the French consul signify - 
ing that the bashaw had very much lowered 











Jews, who have no notion of fighting.” The 
palace and terraces of the houges were co- 
vered with spectators to see the chastise- 
ment the bashaw’s boats would give the 
squadron, if they approached too near. This 
exultation was very tfansient. The battle 
was scarcely joined, when no one was seen 
on shore, except on the batteries. Many of 
the inhabitants fled into the country, and the 
bashaw, it is said, retreated with his priest 
to his bomb proof room. An intelligent offi- 
cer of the Philadelphia then in captivity, ob- 
serves that the "Burks asked if those men 
that fomeht so were Americans or infernals 
ae i shape sent to destroy the sons 
of tte prophet. The English, French and | 
Spenish consuls, say they, have told us that 
they are a young nation, and got their in- 
ependence by means of France; that they 
Tad a small nayy and their officers were in- 


cher Aor shells and about five hur 
‘cms shot, twenty-four 


his tone; and would probably treat on rea- 
sonable terms. But nothing definite or satis- 
factory being proposed by the enemy, and 
the terms intimated being higher than the 
commander was willing or felt authorised to 
make, he prepared for a second attack. The 
bomb vessels under lieutenants Crane and 











Thorn were to take a station in a small bay | 
west of the town, whence they could distress 











the town, without being much exposed them- | 
selves; the gun Sous were to be opposed | 
to a seyen gun battery, and the brigs and | 
seheoners to support them in. case the 
enemy’s flotiia should yenture out. 
past two the assault was made. Within two | 
hours six of the seven guns were silenced. | 
idred 
pounders, were || 
thrown into the town and batteries, when ! 
between five and six P. M. the squadron re- i" 
tired from action. 


During the eng ragementy || 
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the enemy’s gun boats and gallies mancen- | 
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vred to gain a position to cut off the retreat 
of ours; but the larger vessels were so ar- 
ranged as to defeat their design. 

In this rencounter at about half past three, 
one of the prize boats was blown up by a 
hot shot from the enemy’s battery, which 
passed through her magazine. She bad on 
board twenty-eight officers, seamen, and 
mariners, ten of whom were killed and six 
wounded, among the former were Mr. James 
Calcwell first lieutenant of the Siren, and 
Mr. J. Dorsey, midshipman. Mr. Spence, 
midshipman, and eleven men were taken up 
unhurt. This young officer was superintend- 
ing the loading of a gun when the explosion 
took place. He with the survivors finished 
the loading, and having discharged her, 
whilst the boat was sinking, jumped into the 
sea and were taken up by another boat. The 
loss this day was twenty-two killed and six: 
wounded, two of them mortally. 

It was afterwards ascertained that the 
enemy suffered less at this time than on the 
third. 

At eight in the evening the John Adams, 
capt. Chauncey, joined the squadron. By him 
the commodore had the first official notice 
that four frigates were on ‘their passage to 
reinforce his detachment. At the same time 
also he learned that by the appointment of a 
senior officer to one of the frigates, he would 
be superseded in the command. The governi- 
ment were highly satisfied with the com- 
modore, but they had not a aufficient num- 
ber of captains, juniors to Preble, to supply 


} all the frigates sent out; and they did not 
| think the saving of his feclings would justify 


the creation of any others. Had they hows 
ever known or anticipated his brilliant suc. 
cess at this time, they would probably nave 
ventured upon promoting one or two of the 
gallant jieutenants in the Mediterraneaiy in 


, order to keep the commodore in the chief 


command. 


As the frigates were to sail four davs aiter 


ithe John Adams, further oper tions were 


suspended in expectation of their arrival. No 
ssistance could be received fromthis { ‘rigate, 
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as her guns had been 
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determine him to renew the attack. The 


‘ veral of his officers with about 70 seamen, 
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and their carriages put away in the other 
frigates to make room for her cargo, she be- 
ing sent out as a transport. 

Captain Chauncey received orders to re- 
main on the station, that commodore Preble 
might make use of his boats and men, should 
the delay of the expected reinforcement 


squadron kept their station before the town, 
prepared to strike a decisive blow on the ar- 
rival of commodore Barron. 

On the ninth, commodore Preble, in the 
brig Argus, reconnoitered the harbour. The 
next day a flag of truce was seen flying on 
the shore. The commodore sent a boat on 
shore, which was not permitted to land, but 
returned with a letter from the French con- 
sul advising the commodore that the bashaw 
would accept five hundred dollars each for 
the ransom of the prisoners and terminate 
the war without any consideration or annuity 
for peace. 

The amount of the demand was about 
150,000 dollars, which the commodore re- 
jected, but for the sake of the captives and 
to save the further effusion of blood, offered 
eighty thousand and ten thousand for pre- 
sents. After beginning to treat with the 
French commissary general, the bashaw sus- 
pended the negotiation, saying he would wait 
the result of another attack. On the night 
of the twenty-third, the bomb vessels under 
protection of the gun-boats, were sent in to 
bombard the town. The bombardment com- 
menced at two A. M. and continued till day 
light; but as it was subsequently ascertained 
without much effect. 

On the iwenty-seventh the weather prov- 
ing favourable, the commodore stood in for 
Tripoli, and anchored his ship two miles N. 
by E. from fort English; the light vessels 
keeping under way. A number of his offi- 
cers and. many of the seamen being employ- 
ed in the boats, captain Chauncey, and se- 


yolunteered their services on board the Con- 
stitution. 

The gun boats accompanied by the Siren, 
Argus, Vixen, Nautillus, Enterprize, and 
boats of the squadron anchored at three in the 
morning, within pistol shot of the enemy’s 
lines, with springs on their cables, and com- 
menced a brisk fire on their shipping, town, 
batteries, and castle, which was warmly re- 
turned. The ships’ boats remained with the 
gun boats to assist in boarding the flotilla in 
case it should come out, and the brigs and 
schooners were kept under way either to 
harass the enemy or to assist the gun boats. 
At day light, apprehensive that the ammuni- 
tion in the gun boats must be nearly ex- 


and standing in, under the direct fire of fort 
English, the castle, crown and mole batte- 
ries, made signal for the gun boats to retire 
from action. When arrived within a sure dis- 
tance he opened his battery with round and 
grape shot, upon 13 gun boats and gallies, 
which were closely engaged with ours; sunk 
one of them; disabled two, and put the rest 
to flight. He continued running in until 
within musket shot of the batteries; when 
he hove to, fired three hundred round shot, 
beside grape and canister, into the bashaw’s 
castle, town and batteries. He silenced the 
castle, and two of the batteries, and a little 
after six hauled off. 
The gun boats fired four hundred round 
shot, beside grape and canister, with evident 
effect. 
A boat from the John Adams, with a mas- 
ter’s mate and eight men on board, was sunk 
by a double headed shot, which killed three 
seamen and badly wounded another. The 
effect of this attack was serious on shore. A 
thirty-six pound shot penetrated the castle 
and entered the apartment of the prisoners, 
and damage was done to houses and some 
lives des:royed. 
The French commissary now renewed the 
negotiation for peace, but it was broken off 
in consequence, as he thought, of one of the 
squadron approaching the harbour, as a car- 
tel, which he said was imterpreted by the 
ignorant and mistrustful bashaw as a proof of 
discouragement on the part of the invader. 
(To be continued.) 


— 
For the Repertory. 
CASTLE OF ALTENHEIM, 
OR 


THE MYSTERIOUS MONK. | 


A TALE. 
CHAPTER V: 
Then tell me, was not this enough to freeze 
The feeling heart to adamant? to check 
The native current of the soul, and swell 
Love’s gentle streamiet to the sea of hate! 


ANON. 
“The feelings that agitated my bosom,” 
proceeded Minda, “ soon gave way to a 
deadly sickness, and I fainted in the arms of 
Malventi. When I recovered, I found him 
bending over me in the fondest solicitude, 
and as | opened tny eyes, ‘Heaven be praiscas 
he exclaimed, ‘ she lives, she lives. My be- 
loved Minda,’ continued he, ‘ why will you 
give way to these unnecessary terrors! in 
my arms you are safe from all unhappiness, 
protected by my power, you are secure from 

all danger.’ : 
“ Wretch!” cried I, “ unfeeling, ungen- 
erous wretch; is this your boasted affection! 





hausted, the commodore weighed anchor, 








is this your honour, this the respect you 


would pay the happiness of a doatin’: sather, 
his daughter’s ruin? Has the indalp-6 of 
Spain, the marquis of Malventi, the knight 
of Calatrava, shrunk into the captain of a 
ruthless banditti?”’ 

The only answer I received was a frown 

from Malvengi, anda rude laugh from some 
of the gang. 
“Your father, my dearMinda,” said my hus- 
band, * cannot now assist you. You are be- 
yond his power, you are safe within mine, 
and while I live, you shall remain so; for, 
believe me, though I appear in this uncouth 
garb, there is a heart within this bosom that 
throbs with the most ardent affection for you. 
It is true, I have in one instance deceived 
you; yet you are still the marchioness Mal- 
venti, your husband still a hidalgo of Spain, 
and a knight of Calatrava. 

You can well conceive my increased an- 
guish, my dear young lady, upon hearing 
this; yet with shame I own, I pitied rather 
than despised the author of my misery, for 
I loved him in spite of myself. Finding every 
effort to escape, which | determined to do 
if possible, ineffectual, I endeavoured to re- 


'concile myself to a destiny it was impossible 


to avoid, being treated with the most endear- 
ing affection by Malventi, and the most pro- 
found respect by the band. 

_A circumstance that soon after happened, 
made a deep impression upon Malventi, and 
was the prelude to a series of disasters. One 
day, while Malventi and the rest of the troop 
were out, Bernardo, who was left to protect 
me, and guard the cavern, grossly insulted 
me, nay, swore to use force to obtain the 
gratification of his wishes, when my husband, 
who had unexpectedly returned, entered, 
and discovering the villany of his troop- 
er, drew a pistol from his belt, and dis- 
charged it at Bernardo. The ball entered 
his side, and he instantly sunk senseless up- 
the floor. Nothing could exceed the rage of 
Maiventi at the audacity of the rebver. He 
ordered his body to be thrown out ot an 
aperture in the cavern into the river, that 
rolled near, which was accordingly done, 
though I entreated him to permit the corpse 
to be interred. 

Three weeks after this event, as Malventi 
and myself were enjoying the refreshing 
bneczce upon the margin of Ie river I urg- 
ed him to forsake his wretched course of 
life, and enjoy domestic happiness with me, 


but unfortunate father had left me. 

e“It cannot be,” said he, “ it can never, 
never be! my dear Minda, I cannot return 
to the world in the character of Malventi, 
and without that, I will forever abjure man- 





kind. You shall one day know the reason 


upon the small patrimony which my beloved, | 
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‘Malventi received from him, and thus ad- 


why I left the world; shall know that I was 
happy, till deceit and treachery destroyed 
me.” 

As he spoke this, a tear started into his 
eye, but he quickly dashed it off. We now 
perceived aman approaching us, muffled in 
a claak, who drawing near to us, exclaimed 
in a hollow voice, “ Malventi!”’ | 

My husband started at the sound of his 
name, but’ his courage soon returning, he 
cried, “ what would you with Malventi?” 
« Nothing but this,” replied the stranger, in 
a low tone of voice, “ swear not to open the 
paper which I shall deliver you, until I am 
ought of sight.” 

“ Wherefore!” inquired Malventi, “ but 
no matter, by all my hopes I swear.” 

“It is enough,” returned the stranger, 
and throwing down a small note sealed, he 
instantly departed with precipitation. Mal- 





venti anxiously watched him until he entire- 
ly disappeared, and then, breaking the seal 
of the paper, to his astonishment, and to say | 
great terror, he read only these words:—_| 
“ Tremble Malventi, for Bernardo lives!”’ 

“ The villain will betray me,” cried Mal- 
yenti, but recovering his composure, and 
despising the threat, he prudently resolved, 
to provide against any attempt Bernardo 
might make. We accordingly returned to 
the cavern, where he convened the troop 
and related the circumstance that occurred, 
ordering the cavern to be prepared for a vi- 
gorous defence in case of an attack. Every 
thing was accordingly done, and centinels 
plated upon the skirts of the forest, to give 
notice of any attempt against our safety. Af- 
ter our evening meal was concluded, Mal- 
venti told me, that since the efforts of Ber- 
nardo might possibly separate him from me, 
he was determined to relate his story, if my 
patience would listen to him. I consented, 
when calling in one of the band, he entered 
with a blooming infant in his arms, which 


dressed me:— 

«“ For some months, my dear Minda, this 
infant has been under the care of a poor pea- 
sant’s daughter, but to day I sent for him 
to confide him to yours. Rrotect him, for 
though the offspring of illicit intercourse, he 
is your husband’s son, and surely ought not 
to suffer for the crimes of his parents.” 

I took the trembling little one in my 
arms, and gazing afew moments on his rosy 
cheeks, a tear involuntarily started into my 
eyes, I prest him to my bosom, and declared 
that I would shelter him as my own. The 
band were now seated rounda cheerful 
fire that blazed upon the hearth, when Mal- 











venti related the principal transactions of his 
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life, as nearly as I can recollect, in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
The story of Malventi. 

I was born in Seville, in Spain, and am 
descended from one of the most noble fami- 
lies of my county. My father was a hidalgo, 
his title Don Juan Velasquez de Leon, mar- 
quis of Malventi, and knight of the order of 
Calatrava. My mother was the only daugh- 
ter of the count of Algoronza, a nobleman, 
than whom none stood higher in the esteem 
of his sovereign. The same hour that gave 
the daughter of Algeronza to my father, saw 
my father’s sister united to the brother of 
his wife, and by this marriage the families 
were firmly joined by love and interest. 
What may seem more extraordinary, my 
dear Minda, the hour that gave birth to your 
unfortunate Malventi, presented the count 
of Algoronza with a grand-son. 

Fortune seemed to frown on my cousin 
and myself from our infancy, for ere we had 
reached our third year, I had lost my mo- 
ther, and my cousin found himself without a 
parent. In consequence of this misfortune, 
my good father, my cousin and myself, went 
to reside with the venerable Algoronza, 
where we lived‘ happily and in the greatest 


harmony with éach other, until age sunk his» 


grand-sire to the grave, and raised the young 
Alberto to be the count of Algoronza. At 
this period we were near sixteen years old, 
and from this period may the misery and 
guilt of my life be dated, since it was soon 
after this that the circumstances which led 
to them occurred. 

On the evening which made us seventeen 
years of age, the young count celebrated the 
anniversary of our birth by a pompous mas- 
querade, to which all the nobility, for miles 
round the country, were invited; and among 
the rest Don Antonio Gomez, heir to the 
crown, and his beautiful daughter, Isabella, 
graced our company. Never beiore had 1 
beheld so fair a person or so enchanting a 
iace. Her soft blue eyes beamed inexpressi- 
ble sweetness, her auburn hair played in 
small ringlets upon the breeze that issued 
through the hall, and received fresh odour- 
from the perfuine of her breath; the rose ot 
her cheek seemed to vie with the coral of 
her lips; there appeared majesty in her de- 
portment that awed into respect, and yet 
such a condescension of her manners, that 
the meanest could approach her without re- 
straint. 

To be contined 
+ 

Henry of France asked a lady whieh was the 
way to her bed-chamber. To which she sensi- 
bly and modestly replied, the only way to my 
bed-chamber, Sir, ie through the church. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XLVII. 


Groan answers groan, to anguish anguish yields, 
And death’s loud accents shake the tented fields! 
—High rears the fiend his grinning jaws, and wide 
Spans the pale nations with collossal stride, 
Waves his broad falchion with uplifted hand, 
And his vast shadow darkenes all the land. 
DARWIN. 
In what point of his character ean -we 
contemplate him in which man appears so 
much of a demon as when engagedl in war? 
Humanity shrinks aghast when she beholds 
countless thousands treading over the blood- 
besprinkled field, each anxious to prove 
which is the most completely skilled in the 
horrid business of murder, many of whom 
not even know for what they fight. Fame 
with her deceitful smiles aliures them on; 
the hope of fame gives energy to the soldier; 
the hope of fame invigorates the general. 
When we contemplate the noble-minded 
fatriot, who exercises his greatest faculties 
in the defence of his country against lawless 
oppression, we admire his manly courage, 
and we look upon his band of veterans who 
fought from necessity, and not from choice, 


with reverence. We grant their right to the: 


ever blooming laurels which fame has en- 
twined around their brows: we hear her 
loud-mouthed 


victories, not of cruelty, but of that heaven- 
born spirit whose greatest spoil is freedom, 
and whose greatest boast is clemency. 

But when we see the unbridled ambition 
of insatiated tyrants driving whole hosts into 
the tempest of the battle, to lay down their 
lives for some petty acquisition of territory 
or title, we feel an inward horror at the 
name of war: and when we hear their vic- 
tories promulgated throughout the world 
with the enthusiasm of satisfaction, we look 
for christianity in vain. What must be the 
sensations of military despots after having 
gained that which there was only dishonour 
in attempting to gain, when they look around 


them for one moment with the eye of 


thought? when they survey their own do- 
minions, perhaps almost depopulated, and 
the dominions of their enemies laid in more 
awiul ruin? when they consider how many 
widows weep over the untimely death of 
those who were once their protectors and 
delight; how many orphans yet lisping who 
mourn for those on whom were placed near- 
ly their sole dependence; how many hus. 
bands returning from fighting their battles, 
who find the hapless members of their fami- 
lies torn by the relentless blood-hounds of 
their savage sport! Tellme, ye tyrants, what 
are your sensations when you think of these 
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trumpet spread their vic-. 
tories abroad and are proud: they are the 
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awful attendants on your course of ambitious 


extravagance and unfeeling cruelty? Childish 
ambition! demoniac pursuit! have then the 
robes of royalty taught you, child-like, but 
to pant for something still more gaudy? do 
your victories but teach you to wish still to 
be rendering yourself amore extensive vic- 
tor? And what then? Say that you have the 
whole world under your feeble command, 
where is your increase of delight? are you 
still unsatisfied? Then scale the regions above 
you, for your overgrown pride has doubtless 
convinced you ere now, that you are equal 
in power to the Deity! Are your conquests 
in pursuit of happiness? listen to the phuo- 
sopher Cineas, who asked Pyrrhus, after 
having heard all his plans of conquest and 
agerandizement from the Tiber to the Gan- 
ges, what he intended to do after his return. 
«“ Why then, my dear Cineas,” replied the 
king, “ victorious, contented, we would 
laugh at our ease, and be happy.” “ My 


. Jord;” said the philosopher, “and if you 


promise yourself but this, after so long, and 
so fatiguing an expedition, on your return to 
Epirus, why not be happy without going out 
of it?” 

But ‘admitting the pursuit of the warrior 


to be happiness, (which I can hardly con- | the public is about to be much interested, 


ceive,) there is a selfish cruelty in making 
himself happy at the expense of the lives of 
so many men, and the comforts of so many 
families. It is therefore we see that such 
expeditions are never undertaken by the good 
king, or ruler of a nation; he wishing his 


people to escape the ravages of war never | 
commences one; and they, in gratitude for | 
his peaceful policy, and out of attachment to | 
so mild a government, are always ready to | 
lay down their lives in its defence against | 


the inroads of invaders. 

War is in short a fiend bread in the fury 
of the mind, and exists because of the various 
dispositions and manners of nations, nor can 
we ever expect that it will be extirpated till 
one religion prevails over the earth, and men 


‘are all bound to each other by the strongest 


ties of fraternity which no circumstances 
will ever be able to disunite. It is then our 
most sacred duty to cdntribute our mite to 
its glorious accomplishment, and to endea- 
vour to hasten that happy period, when the 
breath of contentment and social pleasure 
shall be inhaled by its inhabitants, and the 
‘wing of concord stretched over the wide ex- 


tended universe. GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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For the Repertory. 
MY LIFC; WRITTEN BY-MYSELF. 
J trusi, Mr. Editor, that my essay on Re- 


fnement of Language has been universally 
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read, and if I may judge from the flattering 
plaudits with which the softer sex, (bless 
the dear ceatures,) have ovérwhelmed me, 
as universally admired. It is on this account, 
and this account only, that I appear again 
before you, and declare to you my intention 
of writing for your neat little paper, as often 
as leisure from my military studies will per- 
mit. It has been the practice of authors time 
immemorial to give the public a short sketch 
of their lives, and indeed the practice is so 
generally followed that the readers of a 
periodical work look for the hist ry of the 
writers, no less than the history of the times. 
“ Never let us follow a new plan of going 
through our evolutions,” was the advice of 
an old colonel whom you shall hear more of 
hereafter, “ until we are convinced, and that 
fully, of the advantage it possesses over the 
old one.” So 1 think too, and therefore shal) 
dedicaie this number, to myself. 

Wherever this may be read, if read aloud, 
I beg that silence may be called, if not, 1 beg 
that the reader will fix himself in his chair, 
adjust his cravat, blow his nose, hawk three 
times, spit, take a pinch of snuff, compose 
his countenance and begin: 


“I, Hugh Headiotty, concerning whom 





|am a native of Virginia, and was born in the 


midst of the Tauxitanian tribe of leather 
pated Indians, my mother was a very noble 
minded woman, and my father by the time 1 
was born was cutting what we Virginians 
call some high femars among the deer, and 





other wild game with which our country 
abounds; on coming home he found my 
mother sitting up in bed, and no sooner had 
he entered the room than she handed me to 
him, saying, Here, Nebuchadnezzar, here is 
a present for you; and I hope, continued my 
mother, that he will one day be a great man, 
an honour to his parents and useful to his 
country. I hope, continued she, Mr. Head- 
lofty, to see this son of yours some day pre- 
paring for the glories of the field, and mak- 
ing ready to slay on every hand around him 





the enemies of liberty, and spreading in 
their camp 


“* Death, desolation, ruin, and decay.” 

I hope he will even be a general, who will 
rival in fame all the heroes of antiquity, and 
bursting over the barrier of forests scour the 
surrounding mountains of our maurauding 
neighbours, and prove himself, to use a 
poetic expression, i 

‘ In war the mountain tyger, peace, the valley lamb ’ 
My father smiled his according wishes and 
restored me to her embraces; after which 
having prepared all things necessary for tea, 
he seated himselfin.a lovely arbour of poison 














briars before the door, and fell into the fol- 
lowing reflections. 

“ T have now,” thought he, “ got a son, 
for the first time in my life, and certain am I 
from his appearance that he is brought into 
the world for some great and important . 
purposes; their is an air of nobility in his 
very look which indicates it, and I will con- 
sider it as my most particular duty to bring 
that boy up in the line of warfare. Yes, in the 
line of warfare, for who cuts sucha fizure on 
the page of history as the warrior; who fills 
the youthful imagination with such panting 
ambition, who wakes bis soul to such tem- 
festuous sensations as the warrior; who is so 
useful to his country, and who so honour- 
able to himself? Yes, my son shail be a war- 
rior, and nothing now remains but to give 
him some fine heroic name: and a heroic 
name,” continued he, with enthusiasm, “ he 
shall have, for I will call him after the dis- 
abled old colonel who lives at the foot of the 
hill, poor old Hugh Hardfare; he was a brave 
man; full many a time have I fought by his 
side in the wars of Scotland, and when I was 
wounded I found him humane. Yes, my son 
shall be called Hugh.” 

He hastened to my mother and informed 
her of his resolution; she in compliment to 
his having wished me a warrior immediately 
agreed to it, and thus was I named sans 
ceremonie Hugh Headlofty; the Hardfare 
was omitted in consequence of the oid man’s 
request, as he insisted on it, that it would 
be productive of bad luck. I was, however, 
with the greatest pleasure granted his first 
name, and thus according to the warlike no- 
tions of my father, had I a warlike instruc- 
tor. Accordingly when [I had attained a suf- 
ficient age, the old soldier taught me the 
manual exercise with a wooden gun, and be- 
fore 1 was fourteen years old I was the cap- 
tain of six boys nearly my own age, who were 
all I could muster within three miles, and 
we had at different times charged success- 
fully all the pig styes we could find, and put 
to flight the‘only flock of geese in the 
country. This we effected with missile 
weapons, aS upon such occasions as these 
our guns were totally useless. Indeed we 
were particularly careful in carrying our 
arms, lest the cracking of the wooden spring 
might reach the camps of the enemy and 
precipitate their flight. Thus the principal 
part of my education being a da milicaire, 
was I growing up in the heart of the coun- 
try, or if I had anotion of giving my readers 
a romantic line or two in poetry, 

In wilds remote from proud refinement far, 

Trod only by the foot of restless enterprize. 

HUGH HEADLOFTY, 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 


BEAUTIES OF NATURE. No. IT. 


On the ensuing morning, as soon as | 
awoke from my slumber, my ears were sa- 
luted with notes of melody. The early birds 
as they sung welcome to the morn, bade me 
arise from bed, and follow to the field; while 
from afar, the murmurs of the rill among 
the rocks, and the rustling of the breeze 
among the towering oaks, joining in concert, 
bid jarring sounds be still, and at the toll they 
hushed. I hastened to the scene to glut my 
mind with rich variety, from nature’s bound- 
less store. Onward I moved, and as I roam- 
ed I passed huge trees and moss grown 
steeples, stretching their lofty tops far in the 
air; while the silent breeze wafted odours on 
its wing as from the flowers they arose. No 
gloomy clouds longer obscured the sky, but 
a beautiful serenity prevailed. The morning 
star still glimmered in the east, to deck the 
spreading twilight, adding splendour to the 
smiling prospect; and the moisture of the 
air prepared the mind for a survey. Now} 
had I reached the deep, coursing its Way | 
in silent, solenin, majesty; while the poplars | 
fanning over me, waved gently to and fro. The 
warbling tribe stil fluitered round me, and 
notes harmonious sounded in my ear. The 
flocks and herds now leit the piace of thei: 
retreat, and steered their course for those 
hills which I chanced to spy rising graduai 
ly one above another, till lost in height ana 
distance. I then surveyed a wide extended 
vale, over which was scattered the habitations 
of industry, and where the smiles that beamed 
on each countenance, told me it was the seat 
of peacable content. There I beheld the 
fields growing up with plentious crops of 
grain, and ripening for the harvest to reward 
the farmer’s toils. There also the different 
fruit trees, bending and weary with the load 
that pressed them down, were easing their 
branches on the fruitful earth. Still as I 
gazed new objects struck my view; nor was 
there any bounds to splendid beauties, but 
the extent of human sight. Nature now only 
seemed refreshed by the excesses of the 
evening storm. Elated thus in rupture I be- 
held, until the sun had risen in his course, 
ascending those distant hills, and called me 
to retire. Thus in the space of one short 
night, may a scene of horror and dread con- 
fusion, be changed into one the most smiling 
and pleasant. Though clouds may at times 
grow thick and lowering, though friends 
forsake and leave us to the mercy of the 
yawning waves, and nature all assuming to 
open its angry jaws, and threaten to devour, if 
we are at peace with our God, in those fierce 
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just ready to be ushered in, to fill our minds 
with gladness. LISNO. 
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For the Repertory. 


THE PROPITIATION. 


BOOK Il. 
Continued. 
Chemos concludes the account of his embassy. 
Now years had roll’d, and still my search was vain, 
Not one I found, within her wide domain, 
That hell might fear. Delight and smiling joys 555 
On this conviction every power employ. 
As one, who wand’ring through the trackless wild, 
With hurried pace, of every joy beguiled, 
Pursues the dang’rous path with trembling tread, 
While ev’ry hope has from his bosom fled; 56U 
Delighted sees, upon his anxious sight, 
Rise through the gloom a distant tuper’s light, 
Alluring hope usurps his late despair, 
He sees the beam, his heart expatiates there: 
Ev’n so the king, whom pale despair had seized, 565 
Now finds his breast from ev’ry fear releas’d. 
As Chemos thus th’ attentive host address’d, 
And first the failure of his plan express’d. 
The fiends reprieved from ev’ry horror seem’d, 
And furious pleasure from each visage beam’d; 570 
Untimely pleasure, doom’d o incresse their pain; 
For soon pale terror recommenced her reign, 
When what remain’d for Chemos yet to tell, 
Like bursting thunder in their senses fell. 
Yet lest the fears that fili’d our souls were true 575 
And the dread cause les hidden from our view, 
Chemos resumed, I thought it best to wait, 
And watch on earth the interest of our siate. 
By Jordan’s side I took my dreadful stand, 
On a tall mountain that o’eriook’d the land; 
Near to that spot where in the days of old, 
On either side the yielding waters roll’d, 
Where Joshua rose the hero of his God, 
And Israel’s tribe the opening channel trod. 
And here my tongue would fain forget its use, 585 
Nor in your ear the deadly truth infuse; 
But tell [ must, howe’er my soul detests 
To utter aught that tends to pain your breast. 
Long had I waited anxious still to find 
If yet were come the saviour of mankind; 590 
Near thirty years had passed when there appear’d 
A pious fool whom all the nation fear’d; 
In Jordan’s tide the holy preacher stood, 
And bathed their bodies in the unconscious floo-1; 
No terrors seized me, for the wretch I view’d, 595 
As one who like the many would delude. 
But soon I found, as I had been foretold, 
In him was seen Elijah, seer of old, 
He whom we once asionished saw arise, 
In burning glory, to the openi.g skies! 
Now to a distance through the ambient air, 
With rising fear, I threw a deadly glare, 
When full before me, at a distance, I 
Beheld a stream of glory from the sky, 
Descending swiftly, as it nearer drew, 
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600 


605 





A man approaching met my wandering view; 
Around his head the lambiant radiance shone, 

Of all the throng, around his head alone! 

Shakes not your souls, as then in terror mine 
Shook conscious of the presence all divine; 610 
Hosts in amazement view’d, and wel. they might 
Look in amaze upon the glorious sight; 

The heavenly vision all my joy devour’d, 








threatenings great blessings may be hid, 


Fearful I shriek’d and ‘neath my pinions cower’d! 
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| He looked towards the hill, when passing by, 61 if 
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And frowned tremendous from his dreadful eye! 
Methought that glance seem’d forcibly to say 
Hell’s frown on earth receives a blow to day! 
Too soon was verified the truth of this, 

Big with but wo to us, to man but bliss. 

Too soon despair my fiendlike bosom swell’d, 
Too soon a fatal sight my eyes beheld, 

Too soon for hell, the wondrous man appear’d 
The very personage our sovereign fear’d. 
Now he approach’d the arenaceous shore 62 
With wond’ring countless numbers cover’d o’er; 
Soon, soon he met the holy Baptist’s eyes, 

Who gazed a mome:t and exulting cries: 

This is the man of whom Jehovah said, 

Woman thy seed shall bruise the serpent’s head. 63 
This was the Saviour.—Dainned fiend, thou liest, 
The man you mention cannot de the Christ! 
Starting erect the furious monarch cries,. 
While danger gleam’d in his indignant eyes. 
Then back recoiling conscious of the truth, 
His face beam’d horror. If, he cried, in sooth, 
The glorious personage you saw should be 
The great Redeemer, the eternal He, 

I dread to thinkt your monarch is undone, 
And fearful ruin threatens every one! 

If such the truth, ye spirits all prepare 

For greater torture and increased despair! 
Hell is no more, and tteble is our grief, 
Without a ray of hope to beam relief! 

Thus satan and the list’ning furies hear 
Their frowning danger overwhelmed with fear! 
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Mammon more closely hugs his sordid heaps, 
And the pale spirit for his riches weeps; 

While Chemos, trembling at the monarch’s ire, 
Resumed his story as the chiefs require. 650 
Forth from the stream the humble Jesus came, 
While all the people praise the eternal name. 
Awhile he stood upon the crowded shore, 

His glowing visage brighter than before; 

A pealing anthem swell’d the air around 

And the skies burst asunder at the sound! 
New glories beam’d from heaven, and sweetly shed 
Their fair effulgence on the Saviour’s head, 
But now the third of that tremendous three, 
The dreadful author of our misery, 

Who on our rebel ranks his vengeance hurl’d 
And flung our spirits to this dismal world, 
Descends in glorious affluence from above, 
Borne on the pinions of immortal love! 

Upon the Saviour all perceived her rest, 
While strange amaze pervaded every breast! 
So Noah’s dove, forgotten years before, 

To the tall ark the peaceful emblem bore, 
And now descends, O mighty gift of love! 
Emblem of peace, to mark the heavenly dove; 679 | 
Glorious she came and silently presaged 

The waves of ruin would be soon assuaged! 
Chemos resumed, let every fiend conceive, 
What pain or horror such a sight would give. 
Terrible sight, that struck with dread my breast, 675 . 
And filled with fear the adders in my crest! . 
But now a voice descended from on high 
Shook, as it roll’d, the regions of the sky; 
With sounding force approaching swiftly near, 
It broke like thunder on my startled ear: 
This, this, it cried, is my beloved son, 

My soul is pleased with all that he has done! 
What need of more, the heavenly voice 1 knew, 
And from the spot in fearful haste I flew; 
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The verge of earth afforded a retreat, 
But shook as conscious of our late defeat! 
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| here I retired, a moment to deplore 

Tt -hell must reggn o’er rescued man no more; 
hen plunging downwards through the yielding 
_ main - 

fought these black realms and all our woes again! 
he tale I’ve utter’d, gallant chiefs, is true, 

‘@ council safety now remains with you. 692 


——_— 


For the Repertory. 
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THE SONNETTEER. No I. 


TO NIGHT. 
® See night’s dun curtain wraps the darksome pole.” 
OGILVIE. 
ow silence reigns, the winds are lull’d to sleep, 
Ma ‘The sea boy’s song expires upon the ear; 
hBnd, save the rolling restless river’s sweep, 
No sound is heard, no wand’ring step is near. 


Dh! how I love thy sober shadows, night, 
When sweet tranquility descends with thee; 
Tis then reflection loves tindulge her flight, 


i And all her pensive charms reside with me. 


t 


¢ 


is then a chasten’d, melancholy power 

i} Leads my lone steps to some secluded grove, 
iP here, undisturb’d, unmindful of the hour, 

I rest and muse on absent friends 1 love. 






t When, night, again thou com’st to shade the scene, 
Bring on thy sombre wings tranquility serene. 
EDWY. 
a 
For the Repertory. 
TO MISS —- 


You tell me, Mary, I no more 

} (As I have done) must call you mine; 
**"Yhat all our hours of bliss are o’er,” 

And I alike no more am thine. 

Then, then, no more when evening’s shade 
Draws nigh, across the distant glade 

3 ‘We'll roam together, evening hail 

And breathe our vows upon the gale. 


|| That mind I thought a gentle mind,} 
} Has prov’d as boist’rous as the wind; 
\ That heart'l thought a heart that loved, 
; Alas! untrue, unkind, has proved. 
4 Then go, and to another give 

‘} Your fickle heart, relentless fair; 

"Though while in this sad world I live, 

) My fate is anguish and despair! ROMEO. 
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3 Dr. Johnston’s extemporaneous verses, on an ex- 
vagant young heir, coming of age, not generally 


im \tancluded in his works. 


Long expected one and twenty, 
Ling’ring year, at length is flown; 

Pride and pleasure, pomp and plenty, 

Great young fool, are now your own. 
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Loosen’d from the minor’s tether, 
+ Free to mortgage or to sell, 
Wild as wind, and light as feather, 
Bid the sons of thrift farewell 


Call the Betseye, Kates, and Jenneys, 
All the names that banish care; 
Lavish of your father’s guineas, 
Show the spint of an heir. { 


All that prey on vice or folly, 
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There the gamester light or jolly, 
There the lender grave and sly. 


Wealth, my lad, was made to wander, 
Let it wander as it will; 

Call the jockey, call the pander, 

Bid them come and take their fill. 


When the bonney blade carouses, 
Pockets full and spirits high, 
What are acres, what are houses? 
Only dirt—or wet or dry. 


Should the guardian, friend, or mother, 
Tell the woes of wilful waste; 

Scorn their counsel, scorn their pother— 
You can hang or drown at last. 


—_— 


SLANDER. 
What mortal but Slander, that serpent, has stung? 
Whose teeth are sharp arrows, a razor her tongue; 
The poison of asps her vivid lip loads, 

The rattle of snakes with the spittle of toads; 

Her throat is an open sepulchre; her legs 

Sit hatching of vipers and cockatrice eggs; 

Her sting is a scorpion’s; like hyena, she'll cry; 
With the ear of an adder, a basilisk’s eye; 

The mouth of a monkey, the hug of a bear, 

The head of a parrot, the chat of a hare; 

The wing of a magpye, the snout of a hog, 

The feet of a mole, and the tail of a dog; 

Her claw is a tyger’s, her forehead is brass, 

With the hiss of a goose, and the bray of an ass. 


— a 


EPIGRAM. 

Tom taken by Tim his new mansion to view, 
Observed, *‘ twas abig one, with windows too few.” 
* As for that,” answered Tim, “I’m the builder’s 
forgiver, 
For taxes ’twill save, and that’s good for the liver.” 
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A REPERTORY. 








cumulating upon their names and their or- 
der, the enemies of Grandier were pursuing 
with steadfast maiignity their plan of re- 
venge, when they received a blow from an 
unexpected quarter, which confounded them 
for a while, and checked the career of their 
malice. The archbishop of Bourdeaux, Me- 
tropolitan of that district, paid a visit about 
this time to his abbey of St. Jouin, in the 
neighbourhood of Loudun. As soon he was 
acquainted with the affairs of that town, he 
sent his physician to examine the possessed. 


All was in a moment as quiet as the grave, 


and no vestige of possession could any longer 


be discovered. 

In the mean time Grandier, confiding no 

more in the gross complexion and self- 

evident absurdity of the whole contrivance, 

laid before the archbishop a clear and manly 

account of the proceeding, with a particular 
exposition of the motives which urged his 
enemies to so devilish a conspiracy. The 

archbishop, touched with the representa- 
tions of Grandier, deputed unbiassed persons 
to examine fairly and dispassionately the cir- 
cumstances of this extraordinary affair; and 
to this end to separate the afflicted persons, 
so as effectually to prevent the possibility of 
collusion. Such was the virtue of this decree, 
that the whole legion of spirits were instant- 
ly put to flight. Barre withdrew himself to 
Chinon, and all was restored to perfect tran- 
quillity. No reasonable man after this could 
doubt but that the business shrunk from the 














Replied Tom, “ since you live upon farthings and 
mites, 
Its good for the diver, but bad for the fights! 
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EPIGRAM. 

Two gentleman taking a walk t’other day, 
| Pass’d acobler’s snop, Razor his name, on the way, 
“‘ Behold in this shop,” exclaimed one, “ on my life 
The fellow is lustily lethering his wife!” 
“You mistake,” said th’ other, on the back his 
friend slapping, 

“ Tis only the razor, you see, he is strapping.” 


—_—_ 


EPIGRAM. 
Says Teague to his wife, “‘ let me whisper your ear, 


test of a fair inquiry; and the name of the 
bishop of Poitiers fell very low in the public 
esteem, while all extolled the candour of his 
Metropolitan. This bad success of the con- 
spiracy brought the convent into so great 
disesteem, that parents withdrew their chil- 
, dren from its school, and the nuns became 
the fable and the jest of the whole neigh- 
bourhood. In the midst of these cross acci- 
dents, however, Mignon relaxed nothing of 
his horrid purpose, and his hate was only the 
more exasperated by disappointment. 

While things were in this train, an event 
as unexpected as it was decisive, drove the 





And he bawl'd aloud, “ where have you been now, 
my dear?” 
“ My dear Teague,” she answered, “as sure as ’'m 
born, 

I’ve only been out to the play with Pat Horn.” 
“ By the powers, my jewel,” O‘Kafferty said, 


head.” 
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ACCOUNT OF THE CELEBRATED 
URBAN GRANDIER. 
Continued. 


good sense 





Mind your work or you'll put a horn pat on my 


Regardless of the interpretations which 
ight have given, to their pro- 





current of adversity with such fatal violence 
against the unhappy Grandier, that neither 
patronage, talents, nor the justice of his 
cause, could avail to protect him. It happen- 
ed that about this time, there went an order 
from the council to dismantle all “the for- 
tresses throughout the interior part of the 
kingdom, and M. de Laubardemont was com- 
missioned to destroy.that of Loudun. This 
man was entirely devoted to cardinal Riche- 
lieu, the ordinary instrument of his oppres- 
sions, and, when any subject was to be sacri- 
ficed without the formalities of justice, the 
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occasions. An old connexion had subsisted 
between him and the persecutors of Gran- 
dier; and no sooner did he make his appear- 
ance at Loudun, but the cabal recovered 
their spirits, and rallied round him with an 
exultation which they took but little pains 
to conceal. 

Some time before these events, a woman 
named La Hamon, belonging to the town of 
Loudun, had accidently recommended her- 
self to the notice of the queen, in whose ser- 
vice she now was employed. As she had 
manifested abilities much above the com- 
mon rate, and no despicable vein of wit and 
irony, a suspicion fell upon her, supported 
by other circumstances, of having written a 
most unmerciful satire upon the cardinal, 
entilled La belie Cordonniere. In this piece 
were contained reflections the most galling 
upon his birth, his person, and his character, 
but more particularly a ludicrous account of 
his eminence’s passion for a female cobbler. 
The rulling propensity of Richelieu’s heart 
was that of revenge; and the smart that fol- 
lowed from this lampoon excited such a 
storm of this passion in his mind as the 
world saw plainly was not to be appeased 
without some victim or other. 

As Grandier was well acquainted with 
La Hamon, who had been one of his parish-| 
ioners, it occurred to the conspirators that 
they could not by any contrivance more ef- 
fectually promote their object, than by at- 
tributing to this unfortunate man a corre- 
spondence with the supposed authoress, and 
a particular concern in this perilous satire. 
Other schemes were also adopted for ex- 
asperating the cardinal agairist the unhappy 
ecclesiastic, and things were in this posture 
when M. de Laubardemont returned to 
Paris. He there made a report of the condi- 
tion of the nuns, whom he represented to be 
really possessed with devils, after having 
given them, as he declared, a full and unpre- 
judiced examination. It is true, that since the 
arrival of Laubardemont a numerous rein- 
forcement had been added to the list of the 
possessed, and the ladies had somewhat im- 
proved themselves in the parts they were to 
play. 

(To be continued.) 


—3D +e 
Silence not always a proof of wisdom. 


A gentleman who had the ill fate to have 
ason very weak in his intellects, was con- 
tinually recommending silence as the best 
fe 2cthod of hiding his imperfections. It so 
happened that the father took his son to an 
entertainment, and for want of room to set 
together, they were obliged to take sepa- 


posite the son, differed in opinion upon a 
subject they were discoursing about, and 
rather than have any serious dispute, they 
agreed to leave it to the gentleman oppo- 
Psite them—they then stated the case and 
desired his opinion—the son was silent— 
they waited a IMle longer, and then desired 
him to decide—still he kept silent—#he 
gentleman looked steadfastly at him, ex- 
claimed, “ Why the fellow’s a fool!” Upon 
which the son started up, and called out— 
“ Father, father, they have found me out!” 


a 


A sea captain having made some mate- 
rial blunders in his reckoning, and finding 
that he could not discover the latitude, walk- 
ed the deck in great despondence, wringing 
his hands, and crying out in a pathetic tone, 
“ Oh! if my dear wife knew where I was!” 
“ By St. Patrick, (said a surly tar,) I would 
much rather, sir, that you knew yourself.” 


ee oe 





The abbe G » Was once engaged in a 
violent dispute with a gentleman among a 
large party, who being at the bottom of the 
table, the distance between them rendered the 
accomplishment of any personal insult im- 
practicable. “ Sir,” said the gentleman, “ if 
I were near you, I should give you a box 
on the ear, so you may consider the blow as 
given.” “ And sir,” replied the abbe, “ were 
I near you, I should draw my sword, and run 
you through the body, so you may consider 
yourself as dead. 

——ae 
SURGICAL BON MOT. 

It is well known that the veterans who 
preside at the examination of surgeons, ques- 
tion minutely, those who wish to become 
qualified. After answering very satisfactorily 
to the numerous inquiries made, a young 
gentleman was asked what he wou!d pre- 
scribe, if he wished to give his patient a 
profuse perspiration. He mentioned many 
diaphoretic medicines, in case the first failed, 
and had some hopes he should pass with 
credit; but the unmerciful examiner thus 
continued: “ Pray, sir, suppose none of those 
succeed, what step would you take next?” 
“ Why sir,” replied the harassed and en- 
raged young Esculapfius, “ 1 would send him 
here to be examined: if that would not give 
him a sweat, I candidly confess I do not 
know what would.” 
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Norfolk, August 5, 1611. 
The United States frigate Constitution, 





ate $i. After dinner, two gentlemen, op- 


captain Hull, anchored in Hampton Roads 
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Ne nes 


France, and has Mr. Barlow ‘on board. 


ooo 


Singular Circumstance. In the small téwn of 


cumstance has lately occurred. A game cock tool 
a great dislike to a brood of chickens, which his 
favourite hen had hatched, and cruelly pecked 
three of them to death. Some time after this, poor 
partlet sickened and died, and Chanticleer, repent- 
ing of his former barbarity, now acts the part of the 
mother; searches food for the remaining chickens, 


whoever attempts to disturb them is certain of be- 
ing attacked by this repentant murderer. Who 
after this will dare to affirm that the brute crea- 
tion are not conscious of right and wrong, nor sus- 
ceptible of the tender passions. 


——»_ +o 


Important at this season of the year. A number of 
fine pictures and valuable furniture is yearly spoil- 
ed by the flies; or if this is prevented it is generally 
done, only but great attention and trouble. The 
following simple way of preventing flies from sitting 
on pictures, or any other furniture, is well experi- 
enced and will, if generally used, prevent trouble 
and damages. 

Let a large bunch of leeks soak for five or six 
days in a pailful of water, and wash your picture, 
or any other piece of furniture with it. The flice 
will never come near any thing so washed. 


LONGEVITY. 
The following extraordinary instance of Longevity, 
is given in alate German Journal:— 

“ There is now living near Polosk, on the fron. 
tiers of Livonia, a Russian, who served under Gus~ 
tavus Adolphus, king of Sweden. He was present 
at the battle of Pultaway, in 1709, at which time 
he was 86 years of age. At the age of 93 he enter- 
ed in to the marriage state, and had children. The- 
family of this Patriarch consists ot 186 individuals, 
who reside together in a village, which compre 


fect state of health, though now 180.” 
Tullock’s Phil. Mag. for Nov. 1803. 


—_- 

A Londor paper of June 4th, states the present 
cost of the war to be 20,0001. per day, that is 
1,750,0001. per week, or NINETY-ONE MILLIONS 
STERLING PER ANNUM!!! 

CONSUMPTION, 

A work has lately appeared at Paris on Pulmo- 
nary Consumption, in 1 vol. 8vo. which has excited 
great attention. The author is a young man 
named Bayle physician to one of the hospitals, 
“La Cuarrre,” where he examined the lungs of 
more than three hundred individuals of all ages 
who fell victims to this disease. The basis of his 





definition, and of his division of pulmonary phthisiss 
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be a lesion of the lungs which produces a pro- 
| gressive disorginization of this viscera, after which 
takes place its ulceration, which terminates in 


~ consumption is essentially incurable, and mortal— 


‘are extremely rare. The pus which is thrown up 


is pathological anatomy. This disease is defined to 


death.” This excellent anatomist has established 
beyond doubt the melancholy fact, that pulmonary 


though there are diseases, attended with the same 
symptoms, different in their nature, which are sus- 
ceptible of cure. Hesdistinguishes six kinds of pul- 
monary consumption, Ast, turberculous, or schro- 
phulous«—2id, granulous in which the lungs are 
full of white granulations, solid, half transparent or 
cartilaginous—3d, with melanose, that is, with a 
degeneration of the pulmonary substance into a 
brown’ and afterwards black matter, shining and 
compact—4th, ulcerous; this denomination seems to 
apply to most kinds of phthisis. Mr. Bayle has, 
however, proven, that the essential ulcers of lungs 


usually before death is almost always the result of 
a vicious secretion of the mucous branchic mem- 
branes; or it proceeds from an ulcer occasioned by 
another kind of lesion of the lungs. Primitive ulcers, 
without complication are rare—which constitute 
ulcerous phthisis—5th, Calculous phthisis, this 
species is more rare than the preceding—6th, Can- 
cerous phthisis, which results from a degeneracy 
of some portions of the lungs into a tissue analogous 
to schirrus, or cancer. 

Mr. Bayle shows by what treatment life may be 
prolonged, for a longer or shorter time, in the dif- 
ferent species of this disease. 


| ture, about the depth of 24 feet, a barly-straw en- 
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pierce the bottom in the middle with a very large 


auger; when the auger sinks down five feet, the 

water burst out with such violence, and so great a 

discharge of sand and stones, that the well is al- 
most filled up in a moment, and a perpetual flow of 
water ensues upon it. 

To this account of Ramazzini I would add, that 
thesé springs do not swell with rain, or decline by 
drought; and I would remark some circumstances 
that are very observable in sinking a well, viz. 
From the surface of the ground to the depth of four 
feet consists of the foundations and ruins of an old 
city. They meet with the pavement of streets, the 
shops of handicrafts, the floors of houses, and works 
in chequer. It is amazing that the ground should 
be raised to that advanced height, which cannot be 
imputed to the frequent destruction, and rebuilding 
of the city above its own ruins, for the fields about 
it are on the same level, or rather higher. 

After they have got through this four feet of rub- 
bish, they come to the natural soil, compact and 
solid, so that you would imagine it to be entire and 
unbroken; but presently after it blackens and grows | 
fenny, abounding with marshy reeds. 

I recollect that Ihave seen ina well of this na- 


tire, and in another, at the depth of 26 feet, a bough 
with a bunch or cluster of hazlenuts hanging onit 
uncorrupted. 

Thus alternately, for about six feet, there is ob- 
served a variety of changes of soil, white or vlack, 
with the branches and leaves of several trees, cov- 
ered with akind of thin crust or bark, till you come 





The work is truly original—the result of obser- 
yation. The facts are stated with much sagacity and 
exactness. 

We are glad to hear, that an English translation 
of this work will soon be prepared for publication 
by Dr. M’Neven, professor of Chemistry in the 
College of New-York. 

It has been observed, that, in our large cities, 
consumption is more frequent .mong young females 
of the higher circles than it was formerly, owing 
to light dress worn in winter and exposure to the 
night air When it is known that the disease, in all 
stages, is incurable, more precaution will probably 
be employed to prevent its attack. Nat. Intel. 
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Curious particulars in the soil of Medena, from a let- 


to a level of chalk or marl, which is first visible at 
| the depth of 28 feet. 
When this is reached the workmen are secured 
from the least disturbance from a new flow of wa- 
ter, and then pursue the work with the greatest fe- 
cility to the bottom. 
The thickness of this stratum of chalk in about 
11 feet, and is now and then filled with shells of 
cockels; it ends at the depth of 39 feet, after that, 
another layer of marshy ground, at the thickness of 
2 feet, appears, heaped up with reeds, and the 
leaves and branches of plants; when this is removed 
in the digging, another layer of chalk, partly of the 
same bulk of the former, offers itself, and ends at 
the depth of 52 feet; after that another of marshy 
ground, not unlike the above stratum; then another 








ter communicated by a member of the Royal Society 
Dr. Ramazzini, in his book of the wonderful ex- 
iberance of springs at Modena,* says, it is the pe- | 
ewliar advantage of this city, that in any place as- | 


signed, within, or around it, for the compass of | This disposition of layers, so well distinguished by 


some miles, you may open a clear spring of living jj 


water. 
For in any situation of ground, when they dig a 
well, and come tothe depth of about 65 fee , they 


* An ancient city of Italy—celebrated for making 
It is seated between the rivers Sechia and 
Panaro, 22 miles W. by N. of Bologna, 34 S. by E. 


masks. 


“% ef Mantua, and 6 N. N. W, of Florence. 
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of chalk, like the superior strata, but of lesser size 
and thickness; this lies over another of marsh, that 
'| ends in the level, where the auger is fixed. ‘This is 
} soft, sandy, mixed with gravel and cockle shells. 


| there strata, is observed in all wells of the city and 
suburbs, to keep the same order and regularity. 

The trees and plants found are a clear argument 
| they were once exposed to the air. In the lower 


depth of the wells are found great beams, coals, 
flints, and pieces of iron. Ai the firs: gushing up of 
the water, it brings up leaves of oak, chesnut, mil- 








This le soe « poodlt dala Adriatic guiph be: 


fore the deluge extended to Modena, and farther 
towards Milan, and on the decrease of that flood, 


raised or advanced the soil by the swillage of rivers 
&c. from the mountains. 
i 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
August 3d, 1811. 
Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 27th July to the 3d of August. 


Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Apoplexy 2 0 Gout 1 0 
Cholera Morbus 0 31 Hives ae | 
Cholic 1 0 Inflam. lungs 1 0 
Consump. oflungs 8 4 Insanity 2 0 
Convulsions 0 4 Old Age 2 06 
Decay 1 2 Palsey 1 6 
Dropsy 1 0 Sore throat 0 .L 
Dropsy ofthe breast2 © Small pox, natural O 2 
Dropsy in the brain 1 0 Stall born 0 3 
Debility . 0 2 Sudden 206 
Drowned 2 0 Teething 02 
Dysentery 3 2 _—— 
Drunkenness 1 0 32 53 
Epilepsy 0 1 -— 
Fever typhus 1 0 Total 85 

Of the above there were, 
Under 1 37 Between 50 and 60 §$ 
Between 1 and 2 10 60 ~ 2 
2 5 4 70 80 3 
5 “to G 80 99 «(2 
10 20 2 99 100 O 
20 30 9 100 110 «66 
30 640 il _ 
40 50 3 Total 85 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 
STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 0’clock 3 o’clogk. 


July 29 75 78 80 
30 78 81 86 
Sl 80 85 88 


Aug. 1 72 74 76 
2° 73 75 77 
2 74 78 80 





TERMS OF THE RERERTORY. 
The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 
It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 
No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 
Any person -who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for, the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re» 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
Marshall’s alley, between Fourth and Fifth, near 
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